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DAs PrN 
CORONATION OF HIS LATE M A- 
JESTY, GEORGE IIL. 
loves, BAcircumstantial Detail of what passed at the Coronation. | 
[In a letter from a Gentleman to his I riend i in the 
Country. ] 


DeaR Sir,—Though I regret leaving 
you So soon, especially as the weather has 
ince proved so fine, that it makes me long. 
lo be with you in the country, yet I honestly | 
confess that I am heartily glad I came to, 
town as I did. -As I have seen it, I declare! 
Iwould not have missed the sight upon any! 
consideration. ‘The friendship of Mr. 
Rolles, who procured me a pass-ticket, as 
they call it, enabled me to be present both, 
“fin the hall and the abbey; and as to the’ 
rocession out of doors, I had a fine view. 
pf it from a one-pair of stairs room, which, 
your neighbour, Sir Edward, had hired, at. 
the small price of one hundred guineas, on 
purpose to oblige his acquaintance. I wish 
rou had been with me; but as you have: 
been deprived of a sight, which, probably, 
very few that were present will ever see 





ri j gain, I will endeavour to describe it to. 
736 you as minutely as I can, while the circum-| 
Sey ances are fresh in my memory, though 
or 






























y description must fall very short of the 
eality. First, then, conceive to yourself 
he fronts of the houses, in all the streets 
at could command the least point of view, 
ined with scaffolding, like so many galleries 
bt boxes raised one above another to the 
ery roofs. ‘These were covered with car- 
nets and cloths of different colours, which 
presented a pleasing variety to the eye ; and 
f you consider the brilliant appearance of 
@ spectators, who were seated in them 
many being richly dresseg) you will easily 
inagine that this was no indifferent part of 
he show. The mob underneath made a 
betty contrast to the rest of the company. 
dd to this, that though we had nothing 
but wet and cloudy weather for some time 
before, the day cleared up, and the sun, 
shone auspiciously, as it were in compliment 
0 the grand festival. The platform, on 
ecount of the uncertainty of the weather, 
ad a shelving roof, which was covered 
ith a kind of sail-cloth ; but near the place! 
there I was, an honest Jack Tar climbed 
p to the top and stripped off the covering, | 
hich gave us not only a more Scanaitel 
iew, but let the light in upon every part! 
the procession. I should tell you, that, 





z) tie rank of foot soldiers were placed on each | 
<g> ide within the platform; and it was not a) 


Btle surprising to see the officers familiarly | 

J a’ ° P eh | 
gs.” Weooversing and walking arm in arm with) 
hany of them, till we were let into the| 
cret that they were gentlemen who had} 


-TBUS, 
wera put on the dresses of common soldicrs, for’ 
to alogwhat purpose I need not mention. On the! 
pact i@tside were stationed, at proper distances, | 
veral parties of horse-guards, whose horses, | 
Mleed, somewhat incommoded the people, | 
tat pressed incessantly upon them, by their; 
0. « Paneing and capering ; though, luckily, I 
lit not hear of any great mischief being] 
ae one, I must confess, it gave me much pain! 
gh 9 see the soldiers, both horse and foot, | 


‘ost unmercifully belabouring the heads of; 
¢ mob with their broad-swords, bayonets, ' 


| we were iennad with seeing the coaches, 
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and muskets; but it was not aaa, 1 procession began to quit the Hall between perial pall, 


observe several tipping the horse-soldiers 
slily from time to time (some with halfpence, 
and some with silver, as they could muster 
up the cash) to let them pass between the| 
horses to get near the platform ; after which 
gentry drove them 
| back again. As soon as it was daybreak 
| (for I chose to go to my place over-night) 





and chairs of the nobility and gentry passing 
along with much ado; and several persons 
very richly dressed, were obliged to quit 
their equipages, and be escorted by the 
soldiers through the mob to their respective 
places. Several carriages, I am told, re- 
ceived great damage: Mr. Jennings, whom) 
you know, had his chariot broke to pieces ;| 
but providentially neither he nor Mrs. Jen- 
nings, who were in it, received any hurt. 
Their Majesties (to the shame of those 
be it spoken who were not so punctual) 





came in their chairs from St. James’s|| 
through the park to Westminster about nine} 
o'clock. The King went into a room which | 
they. call the Court of Wards, and the 
Queen into that belonging tothe Gentleman- 
usher of the Black-rod. The nobility and 
others, who were to walk in the procession, 
were mustered and ranged by the officers 
of arms in the Court of Requests, Painted 
Chamber, and House of Lords, from whence 
the cavalcade was conducted into West- 
minster-hall. As you know all the avenues 
and places about the Hall, you will not be 
at aloss to understand me. My pass-ticket 
would have been of no service, if I had not 
prevailed on one of the guards by the irre-| 
sistible argument of half-a-crown, to make}! 
way for me through the mob to the Hall- 
gate, where I got admittance just as their 
Majesties were seated at the upper end, 
under magnificent canopies. Her Majesty's 
chair was on the left hand of his Majesty ; 
and they were attended by the Great Cham- 
berlain, Lord High Constable, Earl Mar 
shal, and other great officers. Four swords, 
I observed, and as many spurs, were pre-| 
sented in form, and then placed upon aj 
table before the King. 
There was a neglect, it seems, some-| 
where, ii: not sending for the dean and 
prebendaries of Westminster, &c. who not 
finding themselves summoned, came of their 
own accord, preceded by the choristers, 
singers, &c. among whom was your favourite, |, 
as indeed he is of every one, Mr. Beard. || 
The Hall-gate was now thrown open to 
admit this lesser procession from the Abbey, 
when the Bishop of Rochester (that is, the| 
dean) and his attendants brought the Bible} 
and the following regalia of the King, viz. 
St. Edward’s Crown, rested on a cushion 
of geld cloth, the orb with the cross, a 
sceptre with the dove on the top, another 
tipt with a cross and what they call St. 
Edward's staff. ‘The Queen's regalia were 
brought at the same time, viz. her crown 
upon a cushion, a sceptre with a cross, and 
a rol of ivory with a dove. These were 
severally laid before their Majesties, and 
afterwards delivered to the respective officers 
who were to bear them in the procession. 
Considering the length of the cavalcade, 
and the numbers that were to walk, it is no! 
wonder that there should be much confusion 
in marshalling the ranks. At last, however, 








to the Abbey time enough to see all on 


‘have wished. But our friend Harry Whi-! 
‘taker had the luck to be stationed in the} 


band of music. 
‘communion service was read; after which || 





every thing was regularly adjusted, and the 
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eleven and twelve, The platform leading} a 


The orb with the cross was 
also presented, and the ring was put upon 


to the west door of the Abbey was covered! the fourth finger of his Majesty's right 
with blue baize for tie train to walk on ; but} hand by the archbishop, who then delivered 


there seemed to me a defect in not covering'! 
the upright posts, that supported the awn- 
Jing, as itis called (for they looked mean 
and naked ) with that or some other coloured 
cloth. As I carry you along I shall omit 
mentioning the minute particulars of the! 
procession, and only observe that the no- 
bility walked two by two. Being willing to 
see the procession pass along the platform 
through the streets, I hastened from the, 
Hall, and by the assistance of a soldier 
made my way to my former station at the 


) 
corner of Bridge-street, where the windows 


commanded a double view at the turning. 
I shall not attempt to describe the splendour, 
and magnificence of the whole; and words! 
must fall short of that innate joy and satis-| 
faction which the spectators felt and ex-) 
pressed, especially as their Majesties passed. 
by ; on whose countenances a dignity suited 
to their station, tempered with the epost) 
amiable complacency, was sensibly impres-| 
sed. It was observable that as their Ma. 
jesties and the nobility passed the corner) 
which commanded a prospect of Westmin- 
ster-bridge, they stopped short, and turned, 
back to look at the people, whose appear-| 
ance, as they all had their hats off, and were 
thick planted on the ground, which rose! 
gradually, 1 can compare to nothing but a| 
pavement of heads and faces. | 

I had the misfortune not to be able to get| 





passed there ; nor, indeed, when I got in, 
could I have so distinct a view as I could| 


first row of the gallery, behind the seats|| 


allotted for the nobility, close to the square | 


the sceptre with the cress, and the other 
| with the dove ; and, being assisted by seve- 
| ral bishops, he lastly placed the crown 
| reverently upon his Majesty's he ad, A 
| profound awful silence had reigned till this 
| moment, when, at the very instant the crown 
{was let fall on the King’s head, a fellow 
having been placed on the top of the Abbey 
dome, 
into the chancel, witha flag which he dropt 


from whence he could look down 


as a signal; the Park and Tower guns began 
and the 
Abbey echoed with the repeated shouts and 
acclamations of the people. The peers, 
who before this time had their coronets in 
their hands, now put them on, as the bi- 
shops did their caps, and the representatives 
of the Dukes of Aquitaine and Normandy 
their hats. The knights of the Bath in 
particular made a most splendid figure when 
they put on their caps, which were adorned 
It is 
to be observed that there were no com- 
moners knights of the garter ; consequently, 
instead of caps and vestments peeuliar to 
their order, they, being all peers, wore the 
robes and coronets of their respective ranks. 
I should mention, that the kings of arms 
also put on coronets. 

Silence again assumed her reign, and the 
shouts ceasing, the archbishop proceeded 
with the rest of the divine service ; 
after he had presented the bible to his Ma- 
jesty, and solemnly read the benedictions, 
his Majesty kissed the archbishops and bi- 
shops one after another as they knelt before 
him. The ‘Te Deum’ was now performed,, 
and this being ended, his Majesty was ele- 
vated on a superb throne, which all the 


to fire, 


the trumpets sounded, 


with large plumes of white feathers. 


and 








platform which was erected by the altar, peers approached in their order, and did 
. mM Aer 
with an ascent of three steps, for their) their homages. 


Majesties to be crowned on, You are) 


The coronation of the Queen was per- 


obliged to him, therefore, for several par-'| formed in nearly the same manner with that 
ticulars, which I could not otherwise have! of his Majesty; the archbishop anointed 


informed you of, © He tells me, as soon as 


her with the holy oil on the head and breast, 


their Majesties entered the church, the | and after he had put the crown upon her 


choir struck up with an anthem ; and, after! 


whole choir, accompanied by the whole! 


Then the first part of the | 


a sermon was preached by the Bishop of 
Salisbury, now Archbishop of York. 1) 
was not near enough to hear it, nor, perhaps 
you will say, did I much desire it; but, by 
my watch, it lasted only fifteen minutes. 
This done, Harry says he saw very dis- 
tinctly his Majesty subscribe the declaration 
and take the coronation oath, the solemnity 
of which struck him with an unspeakable|| 
awe and reverence; and he could not help 
reflecting on the glorious privilege which 
the English enjoy, of binding their kings 
by the most sacred ties of conscience and 
religion. The King was then anointed by 





his Grace of Canterbury on the crown of|| 


his head, his breast, and the palins of his 


hands; after which, he was presented with, 


: : 
the spurs, and girt with the sword, and was! 


then invested with the coronation rohes,|! 


the armills as they ave called, and the im-’ 


‘head, it was a signal for Princess Augusta 


| they were seated, and the usual recognition, | ‘and the peeresses to put on their coronets. 
Land oblations were made, the litany was | Her Majesty then received the sceptre with 
| chanted by the Bishops of Chester and Chi- | ‘the cross, and the i ivory rod with the dove, 
| chester, and the responses made by the | and was conducted to a magnificent throne, 


on the left hand of his Majesty. 

I cannot but lament that I was not near 
‘enough to observe their Majesties going 
| through the most serious and solemn acts of 

| devotion; but [ am told, that the reverent 
jattention which both paid, when (after 
|having made their second oblations) the 
lnext ceremony was, their receiving the 
| holy communion, it brought to the mind of 
every one near them a proper recollection 
of the consecrated place in which they were. 
| Prayers being over, the King and Queen 
| retired into St. Edward's chapel, just behind 
ithe altaf. You must remember it—It is 
| where the superstition of the Roman Catho- 
| lics has robbed the tomb of that royal con- 
|fessor of some of its precious ornaments. 
Here their Majesties received each of them 
a crown of state, as it is called, and a pro- 
cession was made in the samme manner as 
‘before, except in some trifling instances, 
back again to Westminster-hall, ol! sreer's= 
i thate eneasc! 
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You know I have often said, that if one loses an{/ 
bour in the morning, one may ride after it the whole 
any without being able to overtake it. This was the | 
case in the present instance; for, to whatever causes 
it might be owing, the procession most assuredly | 
set off too late: besides, according to what Harry | 
observed, there were such long pauses between some | 
of the ceremonies in the Abbey, as plainly showed || 
wil the actors were not perfect in their parts. How- | 
ever it be, it is impossible to conceive the chagrin | 
@8\ disappointment which the late return of the | 
procession occasioned ; it being so late indeed, that | 
the spectators, even im the open ais, had but a very 
dim and gloomy view of it, while to those who had 
sat patiently in Westminster-hall, waiting its return 
for six hours, scarce a glimpse of it appeared, us the 
branches were not lighted till just upon bis Majesty's 
enirance. I had flattered myself that a new scene 
of splendid grandeur would have beea presented to 
us in the return of the procession, from the reflec- 
tion of the lights, &e. and had therefore posted 
back to the Hall with all possible expedition: but 
not even the brilliancy of the ladies’s jewels, or the 
greater lustre of their eyes, had the power to render 
our darkness visible: the whole was confusion, ir- 
regularity, and disorder. However, we were after- 
wards amply recompensed for this partial eclipse by 
the bright picture which the lighting of the chande. 


liers presented to us. Your unlucky law-suit has 


made you too well acquainted with Westminster-hall |] 


for me to think of describing it to you; but I assure 
you the fuce of it was greatly altered from what it was 
whee you attended to hear the verdict given against 
you. lustead of the inclosures for the courts of 
Chancery and King’s Bench at the upper end, which 
were both removed, a platform was raised with se- 
veval ascents of steps, where their Majesties in their 
chairs of state, aud the royal family, sat at table. 
On each side, down the whole length of the Hall, the 
rest of the company were seated at long tables, in 
the middle of which were placed, op elevations 
painted to represent marble, the desserts, &c. Con 
crive to yourself, if you can conceive what Town I 
am at a loss to describe, so magnificent a building 
as that of Westminster-hall, lighted up with near 
three thousand wax candles in most splendid 
branches ; our crowned heads, and almost the whole 
nobility, with the prime of our gentry, most 6u- 
perbly arrayed, and adorned with a profusion of the 
most brilliant jewels; the galleries on every side 
crowded with company for the most part elegantly 
and vichly dressed: but to ceacerve it in all its Lus- 
ire, Tam conscious that it is absolutely necessary 
ove must have been present, To proceed in my 
narration. Their Majesties’ table was served with 
three courses, at the first of whicis Earl Palbot, as 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


squires at a race or assize ordinary. 

It was pleasant to see the various stratagems made 
use of by the company in the galleries to come in 
for a snack of the good things below. The ladies 
clubbed their handkerchiefs to be tied together to 
draw up a chicken, or a bottle of wine; nay, even 
garters (I will.not say of a different sex) were united 
for the same purpose. Some had been so provident 
as to bring baskets with them, which were let down, 
like the prisoners’ boxes at Ludgate, or the Gate- 
house, with a ‘ Pray remember the poor.’ ; 

You will thiuk it high time that I should bring 
this long letter to a conclusion. Let it suffice then 
to acquaint you, that their Majesties returned to 
‘St. James's a little after ten o’clock at night; but 
they were pleased tu give time for the peeresses to 
g° first, that they might not be incommoded by the 
'| pressure of the mob to see their Majesties. After 
the nobility were departed, the illustrious * mobility’ 
were (according to custum) admitted into the Hall, 
which they presently cleaved of al] the moveables, 





in short, every thing that could stick to their fingers. 
I need not tell you that several coronation medals 
in silver were thrown among the populace at the 
return of the procession, One of them was pitched 
iato Mrs. Dixon's lap, as she sat upon a scaffold in 
Palace-yard. Some, it is said, were also thrown 
among the pecresses in the Abbey, just after the 
King was crowned; but they thought it below their 
dignity to stoop and pick them up.—I am, dear sir, 
yours, most heartily, 
JAMES HEMMING. 
P.S.—The Princess Dowager of Wales, with the 
younger branches of the Royal Family, did not walk 
in the grand procession, but made up a .lesser pro- 
cession of their own; of which you will find a suffi- 
cient account in the public prints. They had a box 
to see the coronation in the Abbey, and aflerwards 
dined in an apartment by themselves adjoining to 
jthe Hall, 
Since my writing the above, I have been informed 
for certain, that the sword of state, by some mistake, 
being left bebind at St. James’s, the Lord Mayor's 
sword was carried before the King by the Earl of 
| Huntingdon, iv its stead; but when the procession 
|came into the Abbey, the sword of state was found 
| placed upon the altar. 
| Our friend Harvy, who was upon the scaffuld, at 
ithe return of the procession, closed in with the rear; 
{at the expense of half-a-guinea was admitted into 
ithe Hall; got brim full of his Majesty’s claret ; and, 
‘in the universal plunder, brought off the glass her 
| Majesty drank in, which is placed in the beaufait as 
B. THORNTON. 
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steward of his Majesty's household, rode up from 
the Hall-gate to the steps leading to where their | 


Majesties at; and on his returning, the spec. || . 


tators were presented with an unexpected sight, || HISTORY OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO; 


ym bis lordsbip’s backing bis horse, that he might 

Beep his face still towards the King. Aloud || 
clapping and huzzaing consequently ensued from 
the people preseot, The ceremony of the Champion | 
you may remember we laughed at, at its representa. | 
hou Jast winter; bat I assure you it had a very 
serious effect on those ladies who were pear bim| 
‘though his horse was very gentle) as he came up,, 
accompanied by Lord Edingham as earl marshal, | 
and the Duke of Bedford, as lord high constable, | 
likewise on borseback: it is needless to repeat what 
passed on this occasion, } am told, that the borse 
whieh the champion rode was the same that his late 
Mijesty was mounted on at the glorious and memo- 
rable battle of Dettingea. 
vider, had his bead adorved with a plume of white, 


The heast, as well as the 


acd, and blue feathers. 

You cannot expect that Tshould give you a bill 
of fare, or enumerate the number of dishes that} 
were provided aad sent from the temporary kitchens 
No less 


than sixty hauaches of venison, with a surprising 


erected in Cotton-garden for this parpose, 


quantity of all sorts of game, were laid ia for this 
yraud feast: but that which chiefly attracted our 
eyes, was their Majesties’ dessert, iu which the 
confectioner had lavished all his ingenuity in rock- 
work and emblematical figures. The other desserts 
were nv less admirable for their expressive devices. 
Bat 1 must not forget to tell you, that when the 
company came to be seated, the poor kuights of the 
Bath had been overluoked, and no table provided 
fur them. au airy apology, however, was served up 





tu them, instead of a substantial dinner; but the 
two junior knights, in order to preserve their raok 





| 


of precedency to their snecessors, were placed at 


brethren of the eof, The peers were placed on the 


outermoat side of the tables, aod the poeresses within, 





nearest to the walls, You cannot suppose that there | 


was the greatest onder ipaginable observed during || t 
1 


a valuable curiosity. 
| 


complete history of that interesting portion of the 


sought for in Harris's Collection of Voyages, (in- 
cluding Stavorinus,) Old) Purchas, Marco Polo, 


whose stores Mr. Crawfurd has added the fruits of 
his own observation, during a residence of nine 
years in the countries of which he gives an account 


Holland, to the southern shores of Africa, this 
mighty clustering of islands extends and fills the 
ocean, In length, the whole chain “embraces forty 
degrees of loogitude close to the live, namely, from 
the western extremity of the island of Sumatra, to 
the parallel of the Araoe Islands, not including in 
this estimate, the greater portion of the immense 
island of New Guinea, and its breadth thirty de- 
‘ |} grees of latitude, from the parallel of eleven degrees 
the head of the judges’ table, abowe all the learned || Jyuth to nineteen degrees north latitude, thus com | 
prebending, with the intervening seas, an area of) 
four millions and a half of geographical, or about 
five milhous and a half of statute miles.” 


Java, Celebes, Luzon, or Luconia, Mindanav, Bali, 


Literary Hrotices. 


Containing 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS, ARTS, LAN- 
GUAGES, RELIGIONS, INSTITUTIONS, AND COM- 
MERCE OF ITS INHABITANTS, 





By John Crawfurd, F.R.S. 


Late British Resident at the Court of the Sultan of 
Java, Hdinb, and London, 1820. 8vo. 3 vols, 
[From the Literary Gazette. } 


This copious Work is so abundant in useful infor- 
mation, that it will be quite impossible, confined as 
our limits are, to furnish more than a very cursory 
insight into its contents. Its general characte: 
may, however, be very briefly summed up: it is a 


earth, known by the name of the Indian Archi. 
pelago; and which consists of by far the largest 
group of islands on the globe: and it places in onc 
point of view, the intelligence heretofore to be 


Dampier, Sonnerat, Linschoten, Symes, Forrest, 
Marsden, Hamilton, Raffles, and other authors, to 


From the north of the great continent of New 





Borneo, New Guinea, and Sumatra, are islands of 
he first rank ; and among the otber inoumerable 
slands, (exclusive of the Malayan Peninsula) are 


craving of their appetites as any of your couutry 


such as the victuals, cloths, plates, dishes, &c. and, 


¥ ueous and mistaken. 


H he can tell neither the hour of the day, nor the day 


the thigh with their hand. They are altogether in the 
most deplorable state of sav: 














Timur, Ceram, Buroe, Gelolo, Pulawan, Negros, 
Samar, Mondora, Panay, Leyte, Zebu, &c. better 
kuown to the majority of our readers, as the Philip- 
pine Islands, Isles of Sunda, &c. &c. or by the 
vames of the more frequented seas that are near 
them, such as Macassar, Molucca, China Sea, Bay 
of Bengal, &c. &e. 

“The Indian Archipelago is throughout of a 
mountainous nature, and its principal mountains 
from one extremity to another are volcanoes. It is 
very generally covered with deep forests of stupen- 
dous trees. The number of grassy plains is very 
small, and there are no arid sandy deserts. It is 
distinguished from every cluster of islands in the 
world by the presence of periodical winds, and from 
all countries whatever by the peculiar character of 
these. Animal and vegetable productions either 
differ wholly from those of other countries, or are 
important varieties of them. Jn one quarter, even 
the principal acticle of food is such as man no where 
else subsists upon. The productions of the ocean 
are not less remarkable for abundance and variety 
than thuse of the land.” 

The aboriginal inhabitants are, like those of the 
most southern promontory of Afvica, of two dis- 
tinct races; ene of a fair, or brown complexion, 
and the other a negro race.* There are besides 
many varieties introduced by Chinese, Hindu, Ara- 
bian, Dutch, and Spanish colonists; and the whole 
population displays man in every intermediate con- 
dition, from the brate savage of New Guinea, to 
the more civilized inhabitant of Sumatra or Java, 

The two aboriginal races of human beings in- 
habiting the Indian Islands, are as different from 
each other “ as both are from all the rest of their 
species. This is the only portion of the globe 
which presents so unusual a phenomenon. One of 
these races may generally be described as a brown 
complexioned people, with lank hair, and the other 
as a black, or rather svoty-coloured race, with 
woolly or frizzled hair, The brown and negro races 
of the Archipelago may be considered to present, in 
their physical and moral character, a complete 
parallel with the white and negro races of the 
western world. The first have always displayed as 
eminent a relative superiority over the second as the 
race of white men have done over the negrues of the 
west. Allthe indigenous civilization of the Archi- 
pelago has sprung from them, and the negro race 
is constantly found in the most savage state, That 
race is to be traced from one extremity of the 
Archipelago to another, buat is necessarily least 
frequent where the most civilized race is most nume- 
rous, and seems utterly to have disappeared where 
the civilization of the fairer race has proceeded 
farthest.” The brown coloured tribes are in person 
short, squat, and robust; their medium height, 
males, about 5 feet 2 inches; females, about 4 feet 
11 inches, or nearly four inches below the European 
standard, They are not a well looking people. The 
Papua, or woolly-haired race, is’ a dwarf African 
negro. A full grown male brought from the muun- 
tains of Queda, was no more than 4 feet 9 inches 
high; and the author never saw one from any part 
whose height exceeded 5 feet. Their frames are 
spare and puny; their skins nut the jet black of 
Africa, but of a sooty colour ;.and they are ia seve- 
ral physical puints so strikingly distinguished from 
the African Negro, as to be considered a distinct 








the only safety they can find. 
And their cruel hunters are as weak as they are | 
cruel. “ All the faculties of their minds are ina | 
state uf comparative feebleness; their memories ave | 
treacherous and uncertain; their imaginations wan- 
ton and childish; and their reason more defectis e| 
than the rest, when exerted on any subject above | 
the mere vulgar train of thought, commonly erro. ! 
No man can tell his own age, 
nor the date of any remarkable transaction in the | 
history of his tribe or country. If a peasant has | 
been present at some remarkable transaction, such 
as a murder or a robbery, and is examined ten days 
after ina court of justice, the probability is, that 


on which such transaction took place, still less give 
a clear account of what happened.” 


From the chapter devoted to the description of 
the manuers and customs of the Indian Islanders, 
we shall now proceed to make a few selections, such 
as seem the greatest novelty, and to be the hest cal- 
culated to illustrate Mr. Crawfurd’s talents asa 
historian. For the first characteristic feature, how- 
ever, we are indebted to Stavorinus, whom Mr C. 
quotes as having justly exemplified the patienee 
and fortitude of the natives, A Macassar slave 
was impaled; and the circumstances of this dread- 
ful execution are thus related : 

“ The criminal was led, in the morning, to the 
place of execution, being the grass-plot, which I 





* Since Mr. Crawfurd wrote, two savages from the 
Andaman islands have been brought to Penang, by the 
crew of a Chinese Junk, who captured them. When 
pursued in the water, they dived like ducks, and reap- 
peared at a distance. Their limbs and arms are un- 
commonly small; but they are not ill-formed. One is 
4 feet 6 inches, the other 4 feet '7 inches high; and the 
weight of each only 76lbs. avoirdupois. They have 





and very inferior variety of the human species, |/not content with their own stock of these, their 
Whenever they are encountered by the fairer races, |, comprehensive faith has admitted those of Western 
they are hunted down like the wild animals of the |j India, of Avabia, aud of Persia. To lend an implicit 
forest, and driven to the mountains or fastnesses for || belief to all these, characterizes alike the high and 


jand formidable manner. 


jput to death by the magistrate, 
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|have before taken notice of, and laid upon his be} 
being held by four men. The executioner they 
jmade a transverse incision at the lower part of the 
body, as far as the os sacrum; he then introdacey 
ithe sharp point of the spike, which was about gi 
feet long, and made of polished iron, into the wouy 
{0 that it passed between the backbone and the skip. 
\Two mev drove it forcibly up, along whe spine 
while the executioner held the eud, and gave it, 
‘@ proper direction, till it came out between sh. 
neck and shoulders, The lower end was then py 
jmto a wouden pust, and rivetted fast; and the suf. 
ferer was lifted up, thus impaled, and the 
istuck in the ground. At the top of the poet, abou 
ten feet from the ground, there was a kind of 
little bench, upon which the body. rested. The jy. 
sensibility or fortitude of the miserable suffere 
was incredible. Hedid not utter the least coy. 
plaint, except when the spike was rivetted into the 
pillar; the hammering and shaking occasioned by 
it seemed to be intolerable to him, and he then bej, 
lowed out fur pain; and likewise once again, whey 
he was lifted up and set in the ground. He sat in 
this dreadful situation till death put an cnd to bjs 
torments, which fortunately happened the next day, 
about three o’cleck in the afternoon. He owed this 
speedy termination of his misery to a light showe 
of rain, which continued for about an hour, and 
he gave np the ghost half an hour.afterwards. There 
have becu instances, at Batavia, of criminals who 
have been impaled in the dry season, and have re. 
mained alive for eight, or more days, without any 
food or drink, which is prevented tuo be given them 
by a guard who is stationed at the place of execu. 
tion, for that purpose. One of the surgeons of 
the city assured me, that none cf the parts imme 
diately necessary to life are injured by impalement, 
which makes the punishment the mere crue! and 
intolerable; but that, as scon as any water gets 
into the wound, it mortifies, aud occasions # gan 
grene, which directly attacks the more noble parts, 
and brings on death almost immediately. — This 
miserable sufferer continually complained of uusuf. 
ferable thirst, which is peculiarly incident to this 
terrible punishment. The crimiuals ave exposed, 
during the whole day, to the burning rays of the 
sun, and are unceasiugly turmented by numerous 
stinging iusects, 

“ J went to see him again, about three hours be. 
fore he died, and found him conversing with the 
bystanders. He related to them the manner in 
which he had murdered his good master, and ex 
pressed his repentauce and abhorrence of the crime 
he had committed. This he did with great com. 
posure, yet an instant afterwards he burst out in 
the bitterst complaints of unquenchable thirst, and 
raved for drink, while no oue was allowed to alle 
viate, by a single drop of water, the excruciating 
torments he underwent.” 

The Indian Islanders are also superstitious ; aud 
the author tells us, that “It would require a volune 
'to describe alt the forms under which these web 
nesses are displayed, They believe in dreamyia 
omens, in fortunate and unfortunate days, in the ce 
ing of nativities, in the gift of supervatural a 
.dowments, in invulnerability, in sorcery, enchauk 
|ments, charms, philtres, and relics, ‘There is nota 
iforest, a mountain, a rock, ora cave, that is not 
supposed the habitation of some invisible being, and 








ithe low, from the prince to the peasant. The super 
'stitions are generally harmless aud iuoffensive, bul, 
jat other times, the delusions to which credulity ex. 
; poses these people, operate in the most dangerous 
Of the less dangerous 
forms which it tak @ I shall give as an example the 
frequeut practice of professed robbers in Java of 
throwing a quantity of earth from a newly opened 
avave into the house they intend to phander, with an 
inplicit belief in its poteney iu mducing deadly 
sleep. Having succeeded in casting a quantity of 
this earth into the house, and, if possible, into the 
beds of the inhabitants, they proceed with conf. 
dence in their plunder. It is not the robbers alor 
that have an entire belief in the efficacy of this 
practice; the conviction is equally strong on th 
tninds of those who are the objects of their depreit 
tions. Quantities of the earth, carefully preserved 
in cases, have been repeatedly brought to me in the 
course of my officical duties, found on the persons 
of robbers, who did not fail, when interrogated, to 
be very explicit in their accounts of its effects. 
The baleful effects of supesstition on the minds of 
av ignorant and untutored people, is exemplified in 
the laws against sorcery, funud in the ancient code 
of Java, which is in force at this day in Bali. The 
following is an example: “If a person write the 
name of another on a shroud, or on a bier, or onan 
image of paste, or on aleaf which be buries, su 
peads from a tree, places in haunted ground, of 
where two roads cross each other, this is sorcery. 
18a mau write the name of auotker on a scull, or 
other bone, with a mixture of blcod and charcoal, 
and places the same at his threshold in water,. this 
also is sorcesy. Whatever man dues so, shall be 
lf the matter be 
very clear, let the punishment of death be extended 
to his parents, to his children, and to his grand 
children. Let no one! escape, Permit no one re- 








large paunches. One is elderly and of ferocious aspect; |' 
the other a boy of 17, and of a pleasing expression of || 
countenance. They appear dull and heavy, extremely 
averse to speaking: when alone, and they think unob- || 
served, they make a noise like the cackling of turkies. 
Their skins are jet black, and of an entmseliansy glossi- 





would do. {In climbing trees they resemble monkeys. || 
They go quite naked, and being much plagued with ||; 


from bites and stin, 
up one 


Their salutations are performed |! 
. and smacking the lower part of 


hy liftin 


nature; and an Anda- 











the dinner, but must conclude that some of “ 


company were as eager and tmpaticnt to satisfy the 


Lawbok, Sambawa, Chandana, Flores, or Mangarei, 


of creation. 


lated to one so guilty to remain on the face of the 
land, and let their property of every description be 
confiscated. Should the parents or childret of the 


sorcerer reside in a distant part of the country, let 
them be found out aud put to death, and Jet their 
ness; their bodies tattooed all over ; their appetites |{property, though concealed, be sought for and cum 
voracious ; and they crunch the bones of fowls as dogs When 


When the proper cord is touched, there is hardly 
any thing tvo gross fur the belief of Indian islanders. 


insects, their first operation in the morning is, to cover ||«e Some years ago it was discovered, aluost by acti 
themselves with mud, which drying on, preserves them lldent, that the seul? of a buffulo was superstitiously 


ronducted from ene past of the island to another! 


The point insisted upon was, never to let it rest, but 
jkeep it ia constant progressive motion. 
man (one of a population of from 2 to 3000) may be ||ried in a basket, and one person was nu sooner re 
ranked perhaps as the lowest human being in the scale \\! 

£d, other; for the understanding was, that somie dread 


It was cat- 


ieved from the load than it was taken up by am 
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belly, fam ful imprecation was denounced against the mou 
then fag who shuuld let it rest. In this manner the scull 
uf the fg vas burried from one province to another, and 
laced Mag sfter a circulation of many hundred miles, at length 
it six Ia reached the town of Samarang, the Dutch governor 
vund, of which seized it and threw it into the sea, and thus 
skin, Ma ne spell was broke. The Javanese expressed no 
spine, ag eentnent, and nothiug further was heard of this 
ye ita yaccountable transaction. With whom, or where 
n the Mg itoriginated, no man could tell, In the month of 
D put Me May, 1814, it was unexpectedly discovered, that in 
e suf. Mg aremote but populous part of the island uf Java, a 
post ag wad was Constructed, leading to the top of the moun- 
about May ain Sumbeng, one of the highest in the island. An 
ud of Mag enquiry being set on foot, it was discovered that the 
‘he i. Ig delusion which gave rise to the work, had its origin 
aflere: Mia the province of Banyumas, in the territories of 
t com. Mag the Susunan, that the infection spread to the terri- 
ito the a tory Of the Sultan, from whence it extended to that 
ned by fam of the European power. On exatmination, a road 
on bel. eas fuund constructed twenty feet broad, and from 
» when Mg ffty to sixty miles in extent, wonderfully smooth 
sat in (ggand well made. One point which appears to have 
to his Mg ew considered necessary was, that the road should 
Xt day, JM wot cross rivers, the consequence of which was, that 
ed this fg itwinded in a thousand ways, that the principle 
shower fg pight not be infringed. Another point as peremp- 
r, and i wily insisted upon was, that the straight course of 
There tie road should not be interrupted by any regard 
Is who Mw private rights; and in consequence trees and 


huuses were overturned to make way for it. The 


ave re. 
ut any Ma jopulation of whole districts, occasionally to the 
n them Menount of five and six thousand labourers, were 


employed on the road, and among a people disin- 
clued to active exertion, the laboriuus work was 
nearly completed in two months; sach was the 


e} and vere inspired. It appeared in the sequel, that a 
r gets fbare report had set the whole work in motion, Au 
4 gan fold woman had dreamt, or pretended to have 


dreamt, that a divine personage was about to de- 
cend from heaven on the mountain Sumbeng 


uusuf. Piety suggested the propriety of constructing a 
to this Mad to facilitate his descent, and divine vengeance, 
cposed, Mit Was rumoured, would pursue the sacrilegious 
of the Myerson who refused to join in the meritorious labour. 
merous fe lhese reports quickly wrought on the fears and 


iuorance of the people, and they heartily joined 
in the enterprise. The old woman distributed slips 
if palm leaves to the labourers, with mayic letters 
written upon them, which were charms’ to secure 
tem against wounds and sickness. Whea this 
svange affair was discovered by the native authori- 
lies, orders were given to desist from the work, aud 
the inhabitants returned without murmur to their 
wonted occupations. It seldum, however, bappens 
n Java these wide-spread delusions terminate so 
lappily as iv the instances which 1 have quoted. 
They are much more frequently accompanied by 
fwmidable insurrections, and take place in times of 
anarchy, or when a province is goaded to resistance 
byexcessive extortion, or other form of mal-govern- 
ment. When a province is in this unfortunate situ- 
atin, the most contemptible pretender will have a 
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ral ea frowd of followers; and one of any talents will be 
nchautsfawre to head a formidable revolt, Hence the crowd 
is nota pretenders under the name of Kraman, that 
} is not fe all ages have disturbed the peace of Java * 
ng, andgmirdly a year passes that some vagabond does uot 
>, thermeeclare himself a king, a saint, or a prophet, pro- | 
Vestenfediming his intention of redressing some earthly | 


tievance, or pointing out some new road to heaven. 
Kame of those impostors go the length of preaching 

new religion, whilst others content themselves 
ith declairing their lineal desceut from some popu- 
rmonarch of ancient Javan story.” 


mplicit 
gh and 
» supers 
ve, bul, 
lity ex- 


tteet of the temporary enthusiasm with which they |! 


. THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


no doubt, the charm which renders the whule pre- 
|paration so bewitching to those who use it. Per- 
sous of all ranks, from the priace to the peasant, 
lare unceasingly masticating it, and seem to derive a 
‘solace from it which we can scarce understand, and 
‘which they cannot explain. When the preparation, 
through mastication, is mixed with the saliva, the 
latter assumes a dirty brownish red, which colours 
ithe teeth, guins, and lips, leaving, as it dries upon 
ithe latter, a black-coloured margin. These nau- 
‘seous particulars are, to the surprise of strangers, 
jeonsidered a beauty, such is the effect of custom. 
{No mouth is thought handsome that is not engaged 
in chewing the betel, and iv their poetry, a lover is 
often described comparing that of his mistress to 
the fissure in a ripe pomegranate; the aptness of 
the simile consisting in the comparison of the 
stained teeth to the red grains of the fruit, and of 
the black stains on the lips, to the hue which the 
broken and astringent rind assumes on exposure to 
the air. 

== ———io 

THE POETS OF THE REIGNS OF ELIZA- 

BETH AND JAMES I. 
— 

The period between about 1560 and 1620 has been 
cailed, whether truly or not is another question, “ the 
Golden Age of English Poetry,” and a work has been 
just published, which contains a great deal of curious 
and interesting information regarding Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Jonson, and their less known, but scarcely less 
admirable, contemporaries ; the latter, however, prin- 
cipally occupies the attention of Mr. J. Payne Collier, 
jin his Poetical Decameron, ter it will be readily ima- 











igined, that the industry of such men as Todd, Gifford, 
,and the learned annotators upon Shakspeare, have not 
\left much ground ungleaned, that could supply particu- 
‘lars regarding the more notorious poets of the xra to 
| which we refer. The author, notwithstanding, has 
‘contrived to add something important, and the original 
istory, with the materials of which our great dramatist 
jconstructed his incomparable Jwelfth Night, of which 
Mr. Collier is the first discoverer, is among those ad- 
iditions. 
| ‘The information contained in the work is conveyed 
i 


in the form of conversations between three friends, 


| who, with a sufficient diversity of character, contribute 


‘said to have occupied the attention of each, the dia- 
jlogues are accompanied by many connecting illustra- 
!tions as well of modern as of old times. The following 
| quotation from the preface gives the outline of the 
;mode in which the author has executed his under- 
‘taking: ; 

| There is but one of the succeeding Conversations, 
ithe seventh, which can properly be called miscel- 
|laneous, for all the rest have one leading object, more 
or less, strictly pursued. ‘Thus,in the first, a very rare 
| poem of much talent by Fitzgeffrey, may be said to be 
| the ground-work ; all the digressions in their degrees 
:contributing to illustrate it. ‘The second treats parti- 
jcularly of the rise and progress of undramatic blank 
| verse in English, used at least a century before the pub- 
jlication of Paradise Lost. The four next Conversations 
|are devoted to the origin and improvement of satirical 
| poetry, of which Bishop Hall, with a little of what 
Lord Bacon calls * the varnish of boasting,” falsely 
claims to be the earliest inventor or practiser. ‘The 





Like other Ovientalists, their ceremonies and do 


igerous t } 
estic usages are widely different from those | 








igerous Mes 
ple the fmtich Europeans are accustomed to look upon as | 
Java of meentially polite and correct, in their external de- | 
opened Mpeanour. With them, for example, ‘it is respect- 















































withanf! to cover the head, instead of wucovering it as 
deadly nong us. . It is respectful to sit instead of stand- | 
ntity offs. It is the very highest degree of respect to | 
nto the fgen one’s back upun a superior, and often presump. | 
, configu to confront him. It is the custom to sit cross- 
‘s alonegteged and on the ground. When an iuferior ad- | 
of thimiesses a superior, his obeisance consists in raising 
ov tees bands, with the palms joined before his face, 
epreit wil the thumbs touch the nose. This he repeats 
eservel tthe end of every sentence, and if very courtly, at | 
2 in the Conclusion even of each clause. When equals 
persons meet, their salutation is cold and distant, but in the 
sted, to flinary intercourse of life, a relative superiority 
effects. i inferiority of condition is usually confessed, and 
Jinds of demonstration of it constantly takes place. If a 
‘ified inf" has been long absent from his father, he throws 
nt code imself at his feet and kisses them. A demonstra- 
i. The w of affection, less profound, would extend the 


brace only to the knee; but a very obsequious 
wtier would sometimes take his monarch’s foot 
Ml place iton his head. The association hetween 
ivess and humility of manuer, and physical 
hperiority and inferiority, appears to be constantly 
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sorcery. 

cull, oresent to their minds. Au inferioy never stands 
harcoe! fright before a superior. If he stand at all, the 
er, thisfPly is always bent; ifhe sit, itis the same thing, 
shall befe'd his eyes are fixed to the ground. When he ad- 
atter bemuces and retires, he moves as if on all ‘ours, and 
tended eels or creeps rather than walks. There is one 
, grandgpede of demonstrating affection and respect, par- 
one re-@larly nauseous and indelicate. It consists in the 
of themPPerior’s offering to the inferior the chewed refuse 
tion bef the betel and areca preparation, as a mark of 
of the eat affection, which the latter swallows with much 


lisfaction.” 

It may he new to many to learn of what this 
mplimentary mouthful consists. The chew is 
le up “of the pungent and aromatic leaf of a 


itry, let 
ot their 
nd cute 


hardly Be cies of pepper vine, which grows luxuriautly, 
anders. with little care; a small quantity of terra 
ny acci- ica, an agreeable bitter astringent; # minute 


ortion of quicklime; and, above all, the fruit 
the areca palm, which, in one or two of the 
Miguages, we find distinguished by the name of 
thefruit.” This last is gently uarcotic, and hence, 


itiously 
nother! 
est, but 
yas cafe 
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) by ale 
dread 





* Kraman is a word of the Javanese language, mean- 
B rebel.” 


seventh contains a collection of curious poems for the 
first time brought to light. The eighth criticises an ori- 
ginal novel on which Shakspeare founded his Twel/th 
Night.: it also adverts to other productions to which 
our great dramatic bard was indebted. The ninth and 
tenth Conversations embrace a review of many of the 
most rare productions, for and against theatrieal per- 
formances, from the earliest times to the Restoration : 
jt of course includes not a few interesting particulars 
of the stage, and some tracts that have hitherto escaped 
notice.” 








Che Gleaner. 








“© T am buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” W orton. 





ltheir several portions to a sort of common stock of | 
\ ee 
‘knowledge ; and, as a particular department may be} 








understanding, the result will be laws that cramp com- 
merce, and favours unjustly conferred. Sometimes 
the council of commerce of a nation or province, sees 
the common interest only through the eyes of their de- 
puties; these sometimes propose private or particular 
advantages to their own towns or persons, to the pre- 
judice of other towns and the rest of their subjects; 
and sometimes, it is to be feared, they lay it down asa 
maxim to aggrandize what is great, annihilate what is 
little, and utterly banish equality. It is reported of 
Mr. Colbert, that when he convened several deputies 
of commerce at his house, and asked what he could do 
for the benefit of trade, the most sensible and plainest 
spoken man among them, replied in these three words, 
“ Let us alone.” Have we ever sufficiently reflected 
upon the good sense of that short answer? ‘This is no 
other than a kind of commentary upon it. Apply it 
to every thing that is done for trade, and to what 
chiefly destroys it, and examine its effects: you will 
soon find how little fruit and success is reaped from all 
those cares of restraint, inspection, and regulation.— 
There are degrees by wich we ascend successively 
from what is simple to what is improved, and from 
this last to the perfection of art; these the multitude 
will climb of themselves, by communication, example, 
and emulation: they never fail to follow the different 
steps, and never mistake when left to their own con- 
duct; but when people pretend ‘o show them the road, 
and direct them, woe be to him who mistakes, The 
needful is neglected, in order to proceed to what is su- 
perflous before the time, Without mentioning parti- 
cular nations, how many errors of this kind have been 
committed, to the destruction of mankind? How 
many colonies have been peopled at the expense of the 
continent? While some places enjoyed abundance, | 
how many others have been quite deserted ? 

Phe Marquis Belloni thinks it might be of service 
to trade, to set up custom-houses, and load one kind of 
commodity wih higher duties than another; to exclude 
foreign merchandise, and favour our own by encou- 
raging the exportation of them. This practice is but 
too well known in Europe; but the nation who intro- 
duced it first, hath necessarily prescribed the example 
to others; each is willing to do the same injury to the 
right of nations which itself suffers; foreign manufac- 
tures were prohibited, that one country might not be- 
Pee re toits neighbours; so thatthe Europeansas 
they increased in the knowledge of trade, took measures 
for breaking all communication among themselves, and 
in time of profound peace suffer all the effects of a 
universal war, No, it is not the good of trade that 
advises these measures, but some private interest, 
; Which too often gets the better of public advantage.— 
| If once the multitude is allowed to take their own way, 
|i¢ will soon undeceive the world in this particular, to 
the great advantage of society; and show that the pas- 
sage of merchandise, from one state to another, oug'it 
to be as free as that of the air and water. All Europe 
ought to be no other than a general and common fait ; 
the person or nation which should make the best com- 
; modity, should find the greatest advantage. ‘The dis- 
| tance and expense of carriage are suflicient reasons for 
| any nation to prefer its own goods to those of others; 
and where these obstacles cease, the stranger is pre- 
ferable to our own countryman, otherwise you ruin 
instead of favouring subjects in their trade. ‘The cus- 
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RUSSIAN BAPTISM, 
<= 

The ceremony of baptisin iv Russia is not a litt! 
curious, As soon as the child is born, unless it hb: 
too weak, it is carried to church by the godfathers 
and godmothers, where, being met at the door by 
the priest, he sigus the child with the sign of the 
cross, on the forehead, aud gives it the benediction, 
saying, “‘ The Lord preserve thy going out, and thy 
coming in.” They then walk up together to the 
font, which is placed in the middie of ihe church , 
round the edge of which the priest fastens four light 
jed candles, delivered to him by the sponeors, who? 
he iucenses, and consecrates the water by dipping 
|the cross into it witha great deal of ceremony: the: 
begins a procession round the font, the clerk goes 
before with the image of St, John the Baptist, being 
followed by the sponsors with wax candles in their 
hands ; thus they go about it three times, while the 
| priest reads the service. The procession being over, 
|the sponsors give the name of the child to the priest, 
jin writing, which, the «¢ people, is 
usually that of the saint of the day, or within eight 
days nearest to it, either preceding or following 
but this is not so much observed among the gentry, 
who choose to keep family names: the priest puts 
the name upon an image, which he holds upou the 
child’s breast, and asks the sponsors— Whethe: 
the child believes in God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost?" Having answered “ Yes,” three times, 
they all turn their backs to the foot, as a sign of 
their aversion to the three next questions to be asked 
by the priest ; viz.“ Whether the child renounces 
the devil? Whether he renounces bis angels?) Whe 
ther he renounces his works?” The sponsors on 
swer “ T renounce,” distinctly, to each question, and 
spit three times opon the ground, as a mark of de 
testation. They then turn their faces to the font 
again, and being asked by the priest, “ Whe 
ther they promise to bring up the child in the true 
Greek religion?” the exorcism begins; the priest 
puts his hand upon the child, and blows three times, 
saying these words,—“ Get out of thia child, thou 
unclean spirit, and make way for thé Holy Ghost.” 
He then cuts off a lock of the child's hair, and wrap: 
it up iu a piece of wax, and throws it into the font: 
after which the child is stripped quite naked, aud 
the priest takes it in his arm, and plunges it into the 
water three times, pronouncivg the words of the 
sacrament, “ J baptize thee in the name of the Fa. 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Immediately after the immersion, he signs it with 
the sign of the cross, with an oil consecrated by a 
superior bishop, on the forehead, on the breast, ou 
the shoulders, ov the palms of the hands, andoa the 
back. ‘This is another sacrament, called the Chrisni, 
or baptismal unction ; and by virtue of this it is 
supposed the child receives the Holy Ghost, ‘Tle 
priest having put a corn of salt in its mouth, puts 











tom-house duties will always have a bad effect, for the 
finances of the nation ought to be raised from the con- 
sumption only ; as all duties levied upon the transpor- 
tation, be they what they will, never fail to distress || 
trade. But presumption and self-love are so predomi- || 
nant among men, that they prefer a small advantage, || 
acquired by sophistry, subtility, or malice, to all that || 
nature and bomanity would afford, with much more 
abundance and integrity; though their understanding 
was undoubtedly given them, not to domineer, but to 
regulate liberty. Yes, a regulated and enlightened li- || 
berty will always do more for the trade of any people, || 
than the most intelSigent dominion : a single man sees || 
more clearly into the interests of his own trade, and | 

| 


conducts it better than ten associates, whose interests 
are always divided, and often opposed to each other. 
If he goes too far, if he usurps over or injures his 
neighbours, they can stop aud restrain him with the | 
assistance of justice; whereas our legislators can only || 
perceive so many different interests in a confused man- || 
ner. Liberty will enrich the merchants, and these be- 
coming more or less wealthy, according to their talents, 
will endeavour to bring their manufactories to perfec- 
tion. ‘The regulations made for manufactories ought || 
to be as so many instructions to those who are in 
search of this perfection, in the same manner as the 
books that treat of arts and sciences. “Ihere must be 
all sorts of degrees of goodness in the manufactures, 
according to the taste and circumstances of the pur- 
chasers; imperfection and fraud discredit manufactu- |! 
rers, while diligence and honesty enrich and bring them || 
into vogue. For these reasons commerce claims liber- 
ty, instead of those penal laws, duties, and interdictions | | 
by which ic is discouraged. | 


| 








s*iscellanies. | 


_—— -_————- || 


CLOSING OF ‘THE ‘THEATRES. 








(+ The subject of the following article gives it peculiar 
claims to the attention of the public at this moment} 
and we the more readily revive this essay, because it} 





It is generally known that the theatres were closed || 
in the reign of Charles I., in consequence of the influ- 
ence of the Puritans, supported by Prynne's Histrio- 





is treated in such a way as nov to militate against the || 
plan of our work, which excludes what comes at all 
under the description of party politics. | 


| 


REMARKS ON FREEDOM OF TRADE. || 


=a 
! 


(From the Annual Register for 1762.) 
—=>- 


Trade is the science of individuals; but the general, 
direction of trade cannot be a science; for it is impos-|| 
sible, oftentimes, when we dive inta sciences beyond)! 
‘yur reach, such as the general system of the universe, 
|intinitude, the union of spirit and matter, &c. we are 
| quit for so much loss of time ; butin policy, such false 
| presumptions carry us a great way in the fatal paths of, 
jruin and destruction, We ought to be perswaded that} 
|in order to attain to that knowledge which is requisite) 

for the direction of commerce, it is not enough to} 
|know the different interests of different nations, pro-, 
i vinces, and societies ; but we must also understand the, 
‘interests and connexions of individuals, together with || 
‘the quality and value of each commodity. He, there- || 
fore, who is mistaken in the least article, will direct | 
amiss, and enact preposterous laws. Who then shall 

pretend to this integral and universal capacity? Non 

| datur scientia. Nevertheless, the directors of trade ar-| 

















aN SOMES | Forate this to themselves; and if this arrogance be} 


faulty, and they consult their caprices more than their 


mastiz ; for the publication of which, however, in the 
first instance, he stood in the pillory, lost his ears, had |} 
his nose slit, and was heavily fined. Mr. Collier, in bis 
Poetical Decameron, vol. 2, has given an account of all || 


a clean shirt upon it, and says, “ Thou art as clea 
and clear from original sin as thy shirt.” He then 
hands about his ueck a little cross of gold, silver, or 
lead, which is strictly preserved by the Russians, 
who deny Christian burial to such as have not one 
about them when they die: in case of necessity, the 
midwife, or any other person, except the parents, cui 
administer baptism. ‘Those who ave sponsors for th 
same child, Lord Macartney infurws us, ave looked 
upon as so nearly related, that they are not permit 
ted to intermarry, 
OYA POC, 
— —_ 

The German papers mention the following trick, 
which was lately played at Vienna: ** A man entered 
a coftee-house, with his hand pressed close against his 
cheek, groaning, stamping, and exhibiting every symp- 
tom of violent indisposition. He took a seat, called for 
some punch, and made useless efforts to swallow it. 
Several people collected round him, and inquired the 
cause of his illness; he replied, that he was tormented 
by a violent fit of ceanies which resisted every re- 
medy. Various things were prescribed for him, but 
without eflect. At length, a man who was playing at 
billiards in an adjoining room, stepped forward, an« 
said, ‘allow me to prescribe for the gentleman. |! 
possess a remedy which I am certain will eure him in 
tive minutes.’ He drew from his pocket a box, fille 
with small chips of a yellow kind of wood. * Here, Sir, 
(said he) apply this to your tooth.” The patient did us 
he was directed, and, to the astonishment of every onc 
present, he immediately experienced a diminution of 
pain ;—the remedy operated as if by enchantment, and 


|in less than a quarter of an hour he war completely re- 


lieved, and drank his bowl of punch t the health o/ 
his deliverer. * Sir,’ said he, *you have performed « 
most wonderful cure, and I shall be eternally gratet\l 
to you, if you will inform me where your invaluabl 
remedy can be purchased.” * Nowhere,” replied the 
billiard player: * I procured it during my lost visit to 
South America, and brought it home with me for my 
own private use; the Indians of Oya Poe never use any 
other remedy.’ * Well, surely you will not refuse t 
let me have a few pieces of the wood.’ * Impossible.’ 
* T only ask for twenty pieces, and I will give you « 
ducat for each.’ * Well, I consent out of pure huma- 
nity: but mind, you are the only person to whem | 





the curious tracts leading to this event; and among 
them has inserted the following singular document, || 
not mentioned by any of Prynne’s numerous biogra- |) 
phers, nor by che laborious historians of our stage: it 
speaks for itself that a hoax had been played off upon 
Prynne, which he thus answered in the form of a poste | 
ing-bill :=— 

4 “THE VINDICATION | 
‘of William Prynne, Esquire, from some scandalous | 
papers and imputations newly printed and published to || 
traduce and defame him in his reputation. i| 

“ Whereas a scandalous paper have been newly 
printed and published in my name by some of the im- 

risoned Stage-Players, or agents of the army, intituled, | 

r. William Prynne, his Defence of Staze Playes, or | 
a retraction of a former book of bis called His raio- 
MAS8TIX, Of purpose to traduce and defame me. 1 do! 
hereby publicly declare to all the world the same to be 
amcere Forgery and imposture, and that my judgment 
and opinion concerning Stage-Playes, and the Common 
Actors of them, and their in: ollerable mischievousnesse 
in every Christian State, is still the same as [ have more 
amply manifested it to be in miy Histriomastix ,""&e. &c. | 

“William Prynne.” | 

“ From the King's Head in the Strand, } 

Jan. 10, 164%.” 


can grant such a favour,’ Every one present now 
wished to have some portion of the divine wood of Oye 
Poc; all were subject to the tooth-ache; all claimed 
the sacred rights of humanity, and the compassionate 
traveller was obliged to part with nearly all bis chips of 
wood, and to fill his box with ducats. ‘The master ot 
the coftee-house himself, unwilling to suffer such an 
opportunity to escape him, had the good fortune to 
purchase ten pieces of the wonderful wood. We know 
not whether the remedy will operate as effectually on 
the good people of Vienna as on the savages of Oy« 
Poc ; but the keeper of the café has remarked, that 
neither the doctor nor his grateful patient have ever 
since made their appearance in his house,” 








Bug, in Zoology, a species of cimea, too well known 
to need any description. Of the various recipes for the 
extirpation and prevention of these vermin, the follow 
ing has been found, by experience, to be the most effec. 
tual :—Take of the highest rectified spirits of wine, half- 
a-pint ; newly distilled oil, or spirits of turpentine, half- 
a-pint ; mix them together, and crumble into it - 
ounce of ore a — Mew —— nat 1Uten § 
shake the whole well together, and with a sponge | 
or a brush dipped into f anoint the bed or furniture, mm 
which those vermin harbour and breed : apd i will infal- 
libly kill and destroy both them and their tite in embryo. 
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DOSCOPE. 





Woetrp. oi. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


—_ .- 
siit—Kadwing you have a liking for any thing 
hinke Re scruple of sending an humble attempt 


wny. 





Biographical sLotices. 


THE LATE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK. 
—<—_ 
The following interesting trait of the enterprise and 


. « paredyan “the lines you inserted last week on the | military talents of the late Duke of Brunswick, her | 


: eld of Battle.” Your better acquaintance with the | Majesty’s brother, is extracted from an interesting | yalr 
cause you to object to some of the!) work just published by Colburn, entitled, Memoirs | fiel 
can, however, please yourself, 1) of the Court of Westphalia,” during Jerome Bonaparte 


ence will 
‘rus of faney > you 
inse viking but my trouble if you reject te 
Yours, KILL-TiME-IBUS. 


—— 

lebrated pugilistic comibat yeing « 

considerable distance frei any i 

being late cre the battle comu enced, ni 
4 i 


sabitation, 


ihe ar ion, ne at 
romd ¢ y and bivouac on the ground, and renew 
wfliet in the morning. 
THE FIELD OF BAT?SLE, 
—— 
cht, the combat’s rage is o'er, 


ol derous fists have ceas’d to mill, 
ond’s voice is heard no more, 
all is solemn, hush'’d, and still! 
where a loud and hearty snecze, 
\cly disturbs the gentle breeze. 


| 


nt 

How chang’d the scene, where eve beheld, 

\ nunrous mob in thick array, 

While vulvar shouts exulting swell'd, 

lo cheer the favourite on his way 3 

And hope and valour bade his pulse beat high, 
irill’d his warm heart, and fir'd his kindling eye. 


the pale beams by moonlight shed, 
“t py acene disc lose, 
Where on their green and lowly bed, 
The weary crowd repose ; 
And the deep draughts from th’ oft-replenish'd bowl, 
two-fold stupor fills the slumb’ring soul. 


4 


em 
are here who strong 1th’ arms, 
yieht in honour’s cause did strain, 
is) danger’s call, from Morpheus’ charms, 
to be rous'’d ull morn again 5 
now, their swell'd eyes stop their sight, 
wrted faces wil] be brought to light. 


vig 
’ 


\ 


oon di 


Whence came that decp tremendous sound, 
WLence broke that flash intensely bight, 


4 


Hursting the midnight calm profound, 
© dreadful snore disturls the night: 
Some drunken boozer in his dreamy ire, 
hi track his neighbour's eye and caus’d the vivid fire. 
( loaming by fits on th’ milling tribe, 
ivering light the moonbeans throw, 
griit disc los’d, which to describe, 
I frankly own T know not how ; 
ny on sturdy fornis around, 
. i'd at fll length upon the cold and dewy grouad. || 
) and night's o'er all the soil, 
j ep sleep the throng have sunk, 
\ with long hours of fibbing toil, 
ierocs slumber with the drunk : 
Nor dear the restless, murmuring sigh, 
WiAitng themselves at home or smiling morning nigh. 
fest, Champions, rest! the morn shall wake, 
‘ to sport again shall rise, 
cep bright chanticleer shall break, 
Aue light and hope shall cheer your eyes; 


Sut ah what numbers of black eyes remain, 
Which many a day shall pass ere they be oped again. 
wl. 


/ 





VICTIM OF SEDUCTION, 





_— 
Ma you that wild, that frantic air: 
Heard you that groan of deep cespair, 
Which iseued from h " t? 
A with what haste she ‘urricd by, 
‘I nth’ inquiring s rancer’s eye, 
i seck sone lonely rest ! 
A: , where yonder haliow'd fane 
in Gothie grandeur decks the pala, 
| rears its ivied head ; 
er with vager steps she flies, 
Ai vents her sorrows and her sighs, 
nid th’ uncon-cious dead. 
Vor since that fatal joyless day, 
Wen passion drew her soul astray 
And taught her feet to roam, 
A> ouish, remorse, corroding care, 


i want, and shame, and dark despair, 
jursue her to the tomb 
ferthee, whose guilty hand hath torn 
lovely flower, then cast to scorn 


e wretch thy crimes have made, 
rr veavier woes on thee shall light, 
And shroud thee in their deepest myht, 

VW ler life’s vain dreams are fied. 
4, Thou, whose mercy beaming eye 
‘ x’er behold the sufferer di 
‘Needed or unknown ! 
Do Thou dispel her mental night, 
\ isafe some pityiny ray of light, 
. cease thine awful frown. 
Graot her one short, one flecting day, 
bier s dering sou) on ‘Thee to stay, 
Jo penitence and love. 
Afford her spirit kind release 
wattit to those realins of peace, 
Puose happier clines above 
Pw ee oe EE Ee 8 Om ee 
LIZ TEN BY ROBERT HERRICK, ABOUT THI 
JIML OF SHAKSPLAKE, 
-_ 
or Dailadi les, We weope to see 
Juv diaste Wav so soune : 
A» yet UO earlie cisinge 
Hay not attaynes |), 
Stave, Si 
Until the hast c 
Has rune, 
But to the bven s E 
Avcdia pravod tore r, we 


done 


We have shorte time to staye, ay pou, 


aving 
Vill gow with you 


\S + jeave as shorte a Spnr ~- 
Ar quicke a growthe to p eete docaye, 
you or any dunge ; 
We di 
As your houres doe, and drye 


Awaye. 
Like to the Summer's reine 
Or as the pearles of Morn 
Neer w be tuucde aguiue. 


’ 
fr» Goewe, 


taken place at a 
and it|| 
ght came on} 
ateurs and challengers 


| reign :— 

“The courtiers began to be tired of war, when they 
heard of the conclusion of the armistice which preceded 
the peace with Austria, By a singular exception in this 
armistice, the auxiliaries in the service of Austria were 
not included. ‘The result was, that the Duke of Oels, 
‘Jeft to himself with his troops, had the alternative of 
| 
| which he was. 
| dient. 

** This Prince is the same who was killed at the battle 
of Waterloo. It is a remarkable coincidence, that his 
troops were placed precisely opposite to those commanded 
by j a on that sanguinary day. s 
“*He was a-man about forty, of a commanding sta- 
ture and martial countenance; partial to the French, 
speaking, their language from predilection, and fighting 
then like a lion because they had deprived hin of the 
Duchy of Brunswick. The passions of this Prince were 
so vehement, his emotions so strong, and his imagina- 
tion so ardent, that his hair, eye-brows, and beard, 
became entirely white in twenty-four hours after the 
disaster of the Russians at Jena, and at the death of his 


father. 

** An ex r 
on the field of battle. Amidst his companions in arms 
he appeared a private soldier : a brown great coat anda 
cap of the same colour, composed his outward costume. 
Krom sleeping on the ground with his troops, sharing 
their labours, privations, and dangers, he commanded 
a body of heroes; small in number, but formidable in 
courage and loyalty. ; 

“Such was the man who undertook to march with a 
‘thousand soldiers from Bohemia to Bremen, and to 
cinbark there, travelling over aspace of one hundred and 
fifty leagues, exposed to the armics and fortresses of his 
enemies. As this enterprising action has never been 
suflicicntly celebrated, I shall here retrace some of the 
| circunistances. 7 
| * Leaving Egra immediately after the armistice, he 
descended into the plains of Saxony, stole several 
marches on the regiments which watched him, and with 
astonishing celerity reached the borders of the Saale. 
Arrived at Halle, he took the arms of a company of 
| Westphalian veterans, and augmented his troops with 
| some peasants, with which he lined the Hartz moun- 


| 
| 
1 





throngh Germany and going to England, in the pay of 
He naturally adopted the latter expe- 


| 





which might present itself. 

‘General Michaud, Governor of Magdeburg, was 
| well informed of his proccedings, but being without 
cavalry, pursuit was impossible. Having the disposal 
of only the 5th reginent of Westphalian infantry, under 
‘the command of the Grand Marshal of the Palace, 
Count de Wellingerode, he could not annoy the Duke's 
march ; besides, this newly-formed regiment was or- 
; dered to Hamburgh. 

** Every one was so far from supposing the Duke of 
Oels could be the aggressor, that the regiment departed 
| from its place of destination, and marched without taking 


The corps safely arrived at its second halting place, 
which was Halberstadt ; entered it at ten o'clock in the 
{morning and remained there to refresh in perfect 
security. 

| The Grand Marshal has been reproached with care- 
le: 
on his guard. A surp ‘obab LUSK 
gendarinerie were posted in all directions. Usfortu- 

nately the Duke of Ocls was far from being a novice 5 

he knew that his views were seconded by the inhabitants, 

! was well acquainted with the route, and also fully aware 

jof the strength, and negligence of the troops against | 
whom he had to contend. So that nothing was more 
! natural than to seize this regiment while on his march. 

| A range of wooded hills formed an ainphitheatre | 





| Halberstadt; the Duke glided by the paths which cross 
| these woods without being perceived, to the gates of that 
| town, which he seized. | 
| «This was in the month of June, and about six o'clock | 
\in the evening, Col. Meyr—— was at his quarters, and | 
| the regiment drawn up in the great square, without | 
| arms, in foraging caps, were answering their names to 
the roll-call, when suddenly the enemy's cavalry, issu- | 
| ing from several streets, put the disarmed infantry to 
the sword. The Grand Marshai had only time to go | 
| out of his lodgings, and then only to be made a prisoner. | 
| ‘The straggling soldiers dispersed, some re-entered Mag- | 
!deburg without clothing, others hid the selves in their} 
| native villages. The equipment of this reginient had | 
leost six hundred thousand franes: and not a drum-case | 
pwas saved, After this a 
}to Brunswick, taking with him his prisoners, to ono 

cased their parole, not from contenipt, but because 
- considered a Grand Marshal of the Palace, taken from 
the Court of Westphalia by a partisan, as a remarkable ; 











| trophy . | 
* While these events were passing, 
ltria was concluded, and the Westphalians having no- 
ithing to do in Saxony, returned to Casscl. Jerome, on 
iis avrival, being informed of the audacious march of | 
e Duke of Geis through his dominions, sent the army | 
which had returned from Saxony, under the command | 
} 


| 





} 


ot General Re——, against hin. 
tto have t 


to La 





* This oficer oug} 

; 
from Brunswick ‘ ze | der to 
tercept the evemy's retreat, while the division of Gratien, 
tellowing the route of the Duke, would have assailed 


hiiman the rear. 


uken up a po 









1. the road 
\{ 
1 
As there wore no less than twelve or |) 





| fifteen thousand men hemming in a thousand partizans, |! 
fationcd with Jong mareltes, it was not theretore doubted | 
that they would all be made prisoners. || 


at Brunswick one day before | 


Jhe Prince arrived 
athe gates of 


R——, and bivouacked with his regunent 





the town. He did not enter the palace of iis ancestors, | 
thouel the inhabitants rushed in crowds to View this 
noble scien of their ancient Sovereigns. * A fugitive,’ {| 
said he to thefh. * Lam going to try the fate of arms; | 


follow my destiny ; obey your” 
new quaster: and we shall see each other . gain mn more 
He did not then imagine his pro- 


remait tranquil 3 let me 





. 
sperous Ones. 


Pros; ; 

heey would be so speedily accomplished. 

tt had five or six thousand men under his or- 
Gers. He arrived before Brunswick in the night, and 
took dis station at a short distance from the gate of Lue } 
i ing, intercepting, as he had been ordered, the route jj 
of the Duke. The enemy presented themselves at day tf] 

j break, and endeavoured ‘to force their passage. The || 


| sixth Westphalian regiment, composed of conseripts 


who had never stood tire, and who were placed, for what 
ot be divined, in the van, disbanded at the 


l 
Peaseh Cann 





jjon for orders ; but plac 


8 , two leagues from the scene of action. The Governor of 
Cassel had, in fact, very nearly accompanied the Grand 


making war on his own account, or of forcing a passage || 


sericnced warrior, he preserved great coolness | 


itains, to secure an asylum against apy superior force |, 


any of the usual precautions in the vicinity of an enemy. || 


nesss he certainly was wrong in not being sufficiently || 
ise was improbable, because the | 


| from Hartz to the foot of the high walls which enclose , 


iby the aposths themselves, of an incorruptible 


thir the Duke pursued the road |} 


sition on || quence of the request of Alphonse the Great, and 
" it gs . 
‘burg, in order to ine || Ermenegilda was the first bishop 








first volley, creating the utmost disorder among the 
other corps. The guards and curassiers had maintained 
their ground, but receiving no directions how to act, and 
|| believing the enemy to be numerous, they followed the 
,Tetrograde motion. From every part R—— was called 
) [ ing himself on a stone ina ditch, 
| holding his head between his hands, R—— was deter- 
mined to give none. The route became general; ca- 
» artillery, infantry, all fled in confusion across the 
$8; they could not be rallied at a less distance than 


li Marshal to England. ' 
|| ** The Duke of Oels having thus prepared the way, 
|{peaceably continued his march to Bremen, where he 
embarked without any obstacle.” 











} Literary Trifling. 

| In the city of Oviedo, ‘n Spain, is the church of San 
Salvador, built by a prince of the name of Silo, whose 
tomb is at the entrance, with an inscription which may 
be read two hundred and seventy ways, though the word 
Silo is read only once, in the centre. 








SILO PRINCEPS FECIT. 


CEFSPECNCEPSFECIT 
EFSPECNINCEPSFECY 
FSPECNIRINCEPSFEC 
SPECNIRPRINCEPSF 
PECNIRPOPRINCEPS 
ECNIRPOLOPHINCEP 
CNIRPOLILOPRINCE 
NI“ POLISILOPRINCG 
CNIRPOLILOPRINC 
ECNIRPOLOPRINCE 
PECNIRPOPRINCEP 
SPECNIRPRINCEPS 
FSPECNIRINCEPSF 
CEFSPECNINCEPSFE 
ICEFSPECNCEPSFEC 
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‘| On the tomb are inseribed these letters :— 
| H. &. E. S, &. T. T. I 


} a 


\|which are the initials of the following words in Latin; 
| Hic situs est Silo, sit tibi terra levis. 
|| ** Here lies Silo—may the earth lay light upon him.” 





OVIEDO. 

Oviedo, the ancient Biigetium, the capital of 
Asturia, is situated in a kind of plain, on the banks 
of the rivers Ove aud Deva, from the former of 
li whieh it derives its name, Ovetum, now Oviedo, 
Long. 5° 44’ W.— Lat. 43° 25° NN. This is the only 
|\place in the province which is honoured with the 
|/title of city. Lt has long been the capital of Asturia. 

Pelagius kept his residence here; his successors re- 
'|sided here likewise, aud made it an episccpal seat, 
|vansferring the seat of the bishop of the province 
j|lither, which was in Emerita, a town in that neigh- 
|, bourbood, 














time when he wrote. Whatever may have been eith, 
the merits or the defects in the management of the 
musical performance, the debt which he considers me 
from the public for the ** extraordinary exertions” ang 
“unceasing efforts” of which he speaks will be differ. 
ently estimated, according to the different degrees of 
information possessed. 

Detractior. marks a base or envious mind, and false 
praise a weak or designing one; and, whilst that ba, 
our abhorrence, this should have our caution. | hops 
there is no one who would not willingly honour rea) 
jmerit, and there are few who would think honour con, 
\ferred by that which is fictitious; but it is proper to 
jinform the writer abovementioned, that the welfare 
\the interests, and all the concerns of the Choral Soci 
jare not under the management, care, or controul of 
jany single individual, but solely uncer that of a com. 
|mittee chosen for the purpose, and though inferior ang 
|temporary trusts may occasionally be delegated by it to 
\individuals, it never compromises its character by re. 

y one of its members, 








jcommitting its functions to an 
‘howsoever useful such member may be in his Proper 
|capacity. It may not be improper here to observe that 
jhad the Stewards of the Festival known of the CXig. 
itence of this committee, it is natural to suppose that 
'their wishes for the Society’s services would have been 
|addressed directly to it; and I have understood that 
|had this been the case, the members of the Society, 
|generally, would have felt a greater degree of pleasure 
jand unanimity in according to those gentlemen that 
iwilling tribute of their respect. The interest which | 
|teel for the welfare of the Choral Society induces me to 
|trouble you with these observations considering that 
jthis society, under good regulations, is calculated to do 
\credit to the town; and, not doubting that you part. 
|cipate in the same feelings, [ rely on your candour to 
igive them publicity, being respectfully, 

Yours, &e. 

HONEST AS. 
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|| This city was, in the ninth ceutury, called the 
|City of Biskops, because a great many bishops, 
| Whose flocks were dispersed, or had their sees pos- 
sessed by the Saracens, made use of it as an asylum. 
| The most remarkable edifice here, is the church | 
lof San Salvador, which is enriched with numberless | 
‘veliques, brought by Christians from ail parts of the 
kingdom, when they ed from the tyranny of the 


Moors, They are so mumerous, that an historian 
has asserted that God alone can nainber them, The | 


jimost curious arey a guiden cross, which they say | 
iwas forged by angels, who appeared in the disguise | 
lof goldsmiths; a piece of the mantle of Ehjah; and _ 
| a quarter of the rock of Mount Sinai, where Moses | 
fasted forty days. Those who would wish to bave | 
‘a nore minute detail, and to see the list of the saints | 


|| which are interred here, with St. Alphonso the chaste, | 


may have recourse to the author quoted below, | 
a miraculous arch or screen, which was fabricated 


with respect to its travels, having been trauspurted 


| Toledo, and from Toledo to Oviedo. The historian 
1Of these circumstances*® has not noticed the precise 
ltime of the several travels of this wonderful screen, 
poe more beautiful than thet of Allbaliows, London. || 
|The cathedral chaureh was fennded by Froila, the 
ifurrih in succession to Pelagius, who probibited 
| priests from marrying, which was always allowed 
before, This was abcut ile middie of the eighth 
lcentury. 

This town is celebrated for a council held there 
jin the year COT alter baving boen assembled twenty- 
juine years before: it consisted of eighty bishops, 
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peace with Aus-|/who passed some resolutions for the reformation of |) Taearrical Cririqurs.—Our 


the church, aud the pol ce of the kingdom, boti of || 
which were much deranged by the troubles of the ij 
jtimes. Ju this couaeil the charch of Oviedo was |! 
erected into a metropolitan or cathedral, by pernis- 
sion of Pope Joho VIEL who graated it in conse- 


Sut the archi. | 
episcopal see being afterwards transferred to Saint || 
James de Compostelly, the bishop of Oviedo was 
twnade his suffiagan., ‘Phe church of San Salwador is 
surrounded with buildings which form a piazza. 
The most remarkable building is the lace du 
Wercié, from the centre of which you may see 
very stveet in the town, | There is an university in 
this city, which, together with its colleges, is one j) 
of the greatest ornaments of the place, | 

| 

' 

| 

| 


* Vispan. [ustr. tom. i. p. 545. 





LIVERPCOL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


TO THE EDITOR. i] 
Six .—The account in Mr, Gore's paper, af the 25th f 
ult. of the niusical performance in St. Paul’s Church, |! 
being, in some of those paruculars which regard the 
Choral Society, calculared to mislead the public, wirh 
whose vorce the writer of that account afl: crs ta speak, 
and for whom he undertakes to decide, } respectfully : 
heg leave to ofler to that gentleman's notice a face or 
iwoof which be appears to have been ignorant at the 
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on 4 : : | 
)Phey will there find, besides a numerous &e. (what || 
,Lought not to have omitted) that there is at Oviedo, |! 


| 
wood, which yields not tu the holy house of Loretto | 
| 
[by angels from Jerusalem to Africa, from Africa to |! 
| Carthage, from Carthage to Seville, from Seville to |) 
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CuEss.—We thank Q. C. D., and we believe him to be 
correc’, although we cannot be assured of it until we 
consult the work of Sarrat, from which the geme 
In question was taken. Although it certainly appears 
that the Checkmate may be prolonged by the devia- 
tion proposed by Q. C, D., it may turn out otherwise, 
particularly if there be any back-play in the work to 
which we have alluded. “When we have ascertained 
the fact, we will attend to the other criticism of our 
correspondent, to whom we repeat our obligations. 
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: Correspondents, to 
whom we may be considered as in seme measure 
pledged, by our approval of their proposal of last 


week, may be somewhat surprised, but we trust rotggleart ; I 
offended, to learn, that we deem it expedient to pause wor won 
before we can admit their critiques in their presert 


form. We have no fault to find with the style or lan- 
guage of their stricturcs, which we should not besitate 
to adopt as our own, under the editerial plural units 


sponses 
an, or tl 


**WE,” according to the stipulation of the writers:By | am 
there appears, however, to be a radical discrepatice fy , 
in our tastes respecting the talents of certain actorssqlurches, 


which justifies us in the apprehension, that by adopting 
these and future critiques, we may become identified 
with opinions at variance with our own judgments 
In the critique before us, for instance, we are of op! 
nion, that We merits of one actor are depreciated, 
much as those of another, in a ditterent depart! 
are overlooked 3 and this circumstance, in so early @ 
peried of our correspondence, leads us naturally to 
the conclusion, that our tastes will not assimilate se 
nearly es to justify our identification with the proflered 
critiques, 
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